I.   The Hindustani Way

The impact of Islam on India was deep and profound.
The contact between new and old modes of thought com-
pelled acute and sensitive minds to think afresh about the
eternal problems of the universe. Men's minds were freed
from the tyranny of old traditional ways. New religions
and philosophies were evolved to mark the rapprochement
between Hindu and Islamic modes of thought. Yet the
assimilation and synthesis between the two systems was
not complete, for the facts of physical distance and inacces-
sibility remained. The interchange of thought and culture
between the capital and the country remained imperfect.
The cities displayed the fusion of the two cultures in which
the numerical inferiority of the Muslim was counterbalanced
by his political importance. The small, compact, and on the
whole homogeneous, Muslim aristocracy gave the tone to
civic culture. In the country it was otherwise. Difficulties
of communication preserved some of the independence of
the local units. Without constant interchange of men and
ideas, the inherent rigidity of social forms was able to
assert itself. The result was that Muslims in the provinces
were influenced by the pressure of Hindu forms of life.
Rural culture, in spite of large-scale changes in religion,
remained dominantly Hindu, for men changed their creed
but not their way of life.

In the extant textbooks of Indian history, the record
of difference and conflict is kept alive, but the story of
fusion and synthesis is either forgotten or ignored. We
are told the story of the rise and fall of dynasties, of invasions
by new hordes from outside and gruesome accounts of
oppression, pillage and rapine. There is harldy any mention
of the growth of social or cultural institutions or the emer-
gence of new social forms. Most Hindus believe that whatever
manifestations of civilisation there were in India took shape
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